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The fences and hedges herearound are of a 
decidedly diversified character. The roughly- 
~ stone wall or fence, so common in New 
ngland, is rarely to be seen in this locality, 
though there are two or three somewhat of that 
sort, within a mile of here. These are roadside 
walls of flattish field*stones, quite uneven in 
size, laid roughly together, and a good deal 
tumbled down along the top. They are sadly 
in need of repair. It is a graceful and undi- 
rected use of the tlambering, luxuriant Rhus 
toxicodendron—the poison ivy—to fill up just 
such homely irregularities as these, while at the 
same time extending a covert to the nimble red 
squirrel and chipmuck. 

Of the old style Virginia worm fence we have 
as yet many samples. Very wasteful of Jand it 
surely is, and a great harborer of thorny bushes 
and briars, and poke-weeds, elderberry and 
golden-rod. These the mower and the reaper 
of the husbandman fail to reach, and so the 
straggling worm-fence is universally declared 
to be unaccordant with clean farming. But it 
quite likely was adopted when our first settler, 
William Brinton, came hither with his wife and 
two daughters from Birmingham in old Eng- 
land, two hundred and ten years ago, and, 
building his primitive log cabin by a fine 
spring on what was afterward the Wilmington 
road, just south of Dilworthtown, gave the name 
of the city whence he came to the township. 

Doubtless the worm-fence will stay with us, 
despite its sundry disadvantages, for many years 
to come. Good points it has, especially as a 
field-dividing fence for temporary use, in that 
it is easily taken down and re-erected in another 
place; but, as a permanent, outside construction, 
it would seem as though it might now give place 
to a pattern which should be about conformable 
to a straight line. Meanwhile, however, as we 
travel along the roads, we will continue to ad- 
mire the pretty sprays of the five-leaved creeper, 
pendant from the stakes of this same spreading 
fence ; will find enjoyment at sight of the squir- 
rel racing along the rails, now in and now out 
the angles, and will look with satisfaction upon 
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the sheltered poke-bushes, with purple berries 
— for the birds, and the drooping dises 


r 

of the juiceful elderberries, the latter seemingly 
so little appreciated as an available resource for 
the fruit-closet when there happens a dearth in 
the ordinary home supply. 

Quite an old-fashioned kind of fence, found 
on my place of forty-five acres when it was 
purchased five years ago, was one of hand-split 
oaken pickets. It is probable that this durable 
fence was put in place — on two sides of the 
road’s corner lot of the tenant-house—when the 
latter was erected, half a century before. At 
any rate its very dilapidated condition bespoke 
long continued service which could not be ac- 
ceptably lengthened out, when the old three- 
roomed and white-washed stone house had been 
duly repaired and received a frame addition, 
and its color of white had been changed for a 
less conspicuous wash of chrome yellow. Then 
a new, pine paling fence, painted a similar 
color, took the place of the old oaken pickets, 
while the worm-fence, formiag the third side of 
the triangular lot, and separating it from the 
five acre field of which it is a corner, was re- 
placed by a fence of post-and-wire. And this 
is a fifth kind of fencing of which I have al- 
ready had occasion to speak. 

When the wire of one of more strands, the 
barbed wire, and the twisted band, for fence 
construction, came into use, their originators 
were sanguine that they had brought out in- 
expensive, radical improvements, which would 
almost entirely supersede the use of the regula- 
tion post-and-rail and worm fences. Probably 
thirty years have elapsed since this substitution 
was regularly started. We would need to refer 
to the agricultural section of the Government’s 
elaborate census returns, to get a proximate idea 
of the ratio of wire fences in use, to those alto- 
gether of timber. In the lesser wooded sec- 
tions, as in the great area north of the Ohio 
River, and west of the Wabash, the use of the 
metal in the place of wooden rails has become 
very general, the substitution proving a boon 
in the thereby permitted preservation of much 
woodland. Hereabout, in this southeastern 
corner of Pennsylvania, while we may see more 
or less of wire fencing in one or other of its 
several forms, on every plantation, yet it would 
appear that the post-and-rail fence still holds 
its own as the favorite. 

Looking over my own land, I find the hewn 
chestnut posts, with plain wire strands, made 
use of in the short length of inside fencing of 
the farmer’s cottage lot hereinabove alluded to. 
Down in the meadow, and continuing eastward 
and parallel with the edge of the“ South Woods,” 
keeping cattle out of the same, the twisted band 
and the barbed wire are employed, but the 
strand which is barbed is not the one that is 
uppermost. Enclosing the two long sides of the 
house and orchard lot of about three acres, is 
a fence of wire strands on sawed chestnut posts, 
but with a continuous top-rail of sawed yellow 
pine, set on edge, so as to quickly shed the rain 
and dew. Painted once in three years a brown- 
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yellow color, say the color of oat-straw, with a 
suspicion of green in it, we have a neat and not 
expensive fence, and one substantial enough to 
effectually turn live stock —sheep and swine ex- 
cepted. Adjoining the house enclosure is a yard 
for chickens, which latter need to be kept away 
from the vegetable garden, at least during 
several months of the year. Here there is a 
board fence on part of two sides, and meshed 
wire on the balance. Somewhat more than mid- 
way of the four hundred feet between the house 
and the “ North Woods” is a large chestnut 
tree which we call the “Ten Chestnut,” from 
the fact that ten suckers from the original 
stump, and still enclosing it, have grown up 
into the semblance—as seen from a little dis- 
tance—of one symmetrical tree. As being con- 
venient to the house and stable it was deemed 
desirable to have here the half-acre paddock 
for the shaggy but nearly blind pony—the pos- 
sessor, apparently, of too much tail, mane and 
top-knot for its diminutive entity. Hitched toa 
small cart or ridden by a little maid, Jessie has 
been usefully employed for months past in pro- 
curing the mail from the cross-roads post-office 
a little more than half a mile away. ' 

The paddock that was made for her needed but 
two sides to be specially constructed, there being 
already one fence running near the Ten Chest- 
nut down to the “ North Woods” and road, and a 
second, the house-and-orchard enclosing fence, 
at right angles to the former. Having a latge 
pile of un-pointed rails, for which there was 
no present use, some of these were sawed in 
half and used as stakes, being set upright in 
a hole, two and two together, where otherwise 
the post of an ordinary post-and-rail fence would 
be. Then half-a-dozen full length rails were 
laid down in a panel, their ends resting on the 
ends of those of the panel adjoining. The tops 
of the upright stakes were held together by some 
once used hay-baling wire that had cost nothing. 

We thought the aforesaid rustic fence well 
adapted for its purpose, and repeated it in re- 
enclosing the asparagus bed near the front gate, 
the worm fence of this (on two sides), being 
simply taken apart, and turned into one of the 
paddock pattern. The unnecessary harboring 
of weeds was thus avoided, the grass edge of 
the asparagus bed could henceforth be more 
smoothly and easily mowed, while the cultivat- 
ing of the large field which it adjoined could 
now be done close up to the reconstructed fence. 
I may add that the cost of this improvement, 
paying a regular fence-builder the price he 
asked per panel, and including the setting of a 
pair of posts and four bars, was but one dollar 
and seventy-five cents. 

Going down the road Brandywine-ward past 
the “ North Woods” alluded to in a preceding 
paragraph, I came to a new roadside fence of 
my neighbor which he has recently had erected. 
This may be characterized as a chicken-tight, 
nee rene machine-made fence, the palings 

ing held firmly in position by wire—the posts 
having been first set in the ground and properly 
braced ; the prepared wire-secured palings are 
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unrolled (as one would unroll matting or a! Selections from the Life and Religious Exper- 


carpet), and are quickly nailed to the frame. 
As my neighbor’s farm-tenant, who lives oppo- 
site this field, keeps a pretty large number of 
chickens, the presumption is that this particular 
style of fence was used to protect the grain crops 
from the irruptions of the fowl, and to avoid 
consequent complications. 

Farther along the road, my neighbor has like- 
wise had lately put up many panels of still an- 
other pattern of fence, which appears to be 
coming into favor, it being a fence of wire 
strands, with the addition of several light, ver- 
tical rods in every panel space. These rods 
being attached to the lengthwise wires serve 
the purpose of holding them definitely apart in 
their proper places. To one to whom, like the 
writer, the appearance of an iron fence is not a 
pleasant substitute for a fence of wood, such as 
the ordinary post and rail, it has been pleasing 
to note, since this new pattern appeared, how the 
leafy climbers have found out the value of the 
vertical rods as lifters to air and sunlight, so 
that in one considerable stretch may be seen on 
every, or nearly every, rod of this unintended 
trellis, either the wild grape, or the five-leaved 
ampelopsis, or the Japanese woodbine—the lat- 
ter, be it said, often seen on the sides of the 
roads hereabout. But, not intending to have 
written so fully on variations in fence construc- 
tion, it will be now necessary to leave for 
another paper some proposed remarks on divi- 
sion fences, and the writer’s hopeful resolve be- 
fore coming into the country, that forewarned, 
he would certainly steer clear of any difficulty 
in that direction. 

Josi1an W. LEeps. 





A QuEstion.—Analysis, supported by many 
confessions, and by side remarks more valuable 
than these, shows that that which holds a large 
proportion of men in middle life to the particu- 
Jar denomination to which they belong, and tothe 
doctrines which underlie it, is the ineradicable 
effect of the training given them by pious, be- 
lieving, persistent parents. Many of them have 
tried—and many of them are trying now—to 
shake off the mental and moral harness woven 
strand by strand by pious mothers, and tightly 
bound together by conscientious fathers. They 
sometimes seem to themselves to succeed, but 
soon feel the constraining pressure, their doubts 
a and, if without the Church, they say 
to themselves, “I must become a Christian,” 
~ if in the Church, “I must live a better 
ife.” 

A great change has taken place. Parental 
training has been surrendered to the Sabbath 
school, and the Sabbath school itself has under- 
gone weakening modifications. 

Is there reason to believe that the kind of 
training now given to the youth of Protestant 
ism will hold men and women in middle life, 
thirty years from now, as that given thirty years 
ago holds to-day those who received it? 

Let him that hath wisdom, or who thinketh 
he hath wisdem, exercise himself hereupon.— 
Christian Advocate. 





Tue only effectual hindrance to any man’s 
becoming a Christian lies in his own heart. 
When Jesus knocks at the heart’s door and asks 
admission, it is something inside the heart—not 
outside—that locks the door and keeps the Sa- 
viour out’ That something may be a flimsy 
pretext, or a powerful lust, but every real hin- 
drance that keeps a sinner from accepting Christ 
ljes in that sinner’s own heart. 


journey after her return home. 
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ience of Mary Alexander. 


The following account of Mary Alexander 
seems greatly applicable to our youthful read- 
ers, who are, perhaps, just having their atten- 
tion seriously turned to the in-speaking word 
of Divine grace, the wooings and stirrings 
of the Holy Spirit within them ; and in whose 
bosoms desires are being begotten, with in- 
creased reverence az.d earnestness, to say, “ My 


Father, be Thou the Guide of my youth.” May 


these be encouraged by her consistent example 


and lively testimony to the Truth as it is in Je- 
sus, to yield themselves to his gracious disposal, 


and in all things to take up the cross to the cor- 
rupt desires of the fallen heart, seeking, above 
all things else, to become engrafted into Him, 
the Living Vine, that they may bear fruit to 
the praise of the Gospel of his grace unto eter- 
Well worthy of note is the record 


nal life, 
Mary Alexander makes of the deep regrets and 


sorrow she experienced because of spending any 
of her precious time in the perusal of publica- 
tions of an unprofitable tendency, saying, “ Noth- 
ing I had ever been in the practice of, had so 
much alienated my mind from the love and fear 
of God, or led me so far from the simplicity of 
How 


the pure Truth, as books of this kind. 
often did I wish,” she continues, “I could warn 
the whole world of their pernicious effects, and 


especially the young people in our Society.” 
Yielding to a like temptation has been no less 
greatly deplored by the writer of this, who 
would also lift the warning voice against indul- 
gence in a dissipation by which he was the 
more led from the safe paths of piety and vir- 


tue, to the irreparable loss of precious time and 
mind, and to the compassing a mountain in the 
wilderness, from whence cometh blackness and 
darkness. 





Prerace.—In publishing this account of a 
dearly beloved sister, there is not a great deal, 
as editor, to perform, more than to write a fair 
transcript of her own remarks, till the last few 
months of her life. This period does not appear 
to be recorded by herself, and the omission is 
easily accounted for. She died whilst from home 
on a religious visit; and having a retentive 
memory, it seems to have been her practice, 
sometimes, to commit to writing the events of a 


The Editor has thought he could not better 
supply the defect in her own narrative than by 
giving some information respecting her last ex- 


ercising labors, and by adding an account of 
s ’ & 


the closing scene. 

In making an addition to the valuable jour- 
nals which already exist, it may not be improper 
to say, that a peculiar interest is naturally felt 
in the biographical narrations of those with 
whom we have been acquainted. Where the 
writer has held forth, by uniform conduct, the 
impressive language of “ Follow me, as I have 
followed Christ,” this interest is doubly excited, 
and has also a powerful tendency to animate 
survivors in the work of righteousness and sal- 
vation. W. A. 





The subject of these memoirs was born the 
seventh of the Second Month, 1760, and was 
the daughter of Dykes and Martha Alexander, 
of Needham Market, in the county of Suffolk. 
Her father was in the station of an elder, and 
her mother in that of a minister. The decease 
of the latter, when my sister was about sixteen 







nal care and tenderness can find many oppor- 
tunities of protecting the youthful mind, which 
from the different avocations of the sexes, evades 
a father’s most assiduous care. 

The reader will be qualified to judge more 
completely of this loss by perusing the follow- 
ing testimony. 


A Short Testimony from Woodbridge Monthly 
Meeting Concerning MARTHA ALEXANDER: 


“ Our friend, Martha Alexander, late wife of 
Dykes Alexander, of Needham Market, in the 
county of Suffolk, was the daughter of John 
and Abigail Biddle, of Esher in Surry, both 
valuable Friends. Her mother dying when she 
was young, her father was concerned to educate 
her and the rest of his children, agreeably to 
their station ; especially to bring them up ac- 
cording to the living principle of Truth, and in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 

“ Our deceased friend was born the thirteenth 
of the Twelfth Month, 1726. She became 
early sensible of the reaches of Divine grace 
in her own heart, and embraced its heavenly 
visitations. Earnestly desirous to obtain an 
abiding therein, she submitted to the cross of 
Christ, renouncing the pursuits of vanity and 
the pleasures of sin; and walking in circum- 
spection, humility and the fear of the Lord, 
about the year 1750, she found her mind con- 
cerned to engage in the work of the ministry; 
wherein we doubt not but she endeavored to 
discharge herself faithfully, according to her 
measure. 

“She was not usually large in testimony, but 
very tender, solid and weighty, a living example 
of the doctrines she delivered, in conversation 
and conduct ; a shining pattern of humility and 
patience, piety and charity, faithful and amiable 
in every relation of life, affectionately united to 
the living in Israel, kind and courteous to her 
neighbors, sympathizing with the afflicted, and 
liberal to the needy of all denominations. 

“She departed this life the eighteenth of the 
Ninth Month, 1775. She was aged near forty- 
nine, a minister about twenty-five years.” 

By comparing these dates, the reader will find 
that the writer of these memoirs, Mary Alex- 
ander, was about thirty-eight years old when 
she thus commenced them. 


Eleventh Month 18th, 1798. 
It is not with the smallest supposition that 
anything I may have to commit to paper, can 
be likely to yield either edification or consola- 
tion to those who survive me, that I am induced 
to attempt to write down some circumstances 
of my life hitherto; but I am led to do it from a 
belief which sometimes is the companion of my 
mind, in solemn seasons, that to look back and 
consider the merciful dealings of a gracious Cre- 
ator with one of the least in his spiritual family 
(if worthy to conclude myself at all of this 
number), and, as events may be brought afresh 
to my remembrance, to pen them, may tend to 
my own future satisfaction and instruction. If 
permitted to continue a few years longer in this 
state of existence, I expect to experience a par- 
taking of the cup of mixtures. Should the 
bitter draught be more frequently dispensed 
than the sweet consolations of his pure Spirit, 
who is the All-wise Physician, and who knows 
best what potion is most convenient to keep the 
immortal part in health and in a state of readi- 
ness to receive the crown of eternal life, may I 
resignedly accept it, and increasingly seek for 
ability to say with the great pattern of submis- 
sion; “ Not my will, but thine be done.” Luke 


years of age, was a heavy loss to her, as mater- | xxii: 42. 
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At a very early age I believe my mind was, 
at times, visited with the heart-tendering power 
of the Lord; long before I knew what it was 
that contrited my spirit before Him. This led 
me to feel a very great love for such as I es- 
teemed good Friends, and enabled me to plead 
their cause when I heard some speak slightly 
of them, on account of what were considered 
singularities. My education did not subject 
me to such frequent exposures as fall to the lot 
of many, and perhaps of most. Yet there were 
seasons when circumstances of this sort did oc- 
cur. One in particular I remember. When 
about ten years of age, I rebuked a person who 
was ridiculing one whom I believed to be a valu- 
able woman, and the person’s answer to me was, 
“T make no doubt but you will be a preacher 
when you grow up.” I silently received what 
she said, and felt a secret reward which enabled 
me to rejoice that I was permitted to bear my 
little portion of suffering for espousing the good 
cause. Yet, sorrowful to remember, several 
years after, I fear I should have felt less ability 
to have done it than at that early period. But, 
with reverent thankfulness, [ can acknowledge 
the wonderful goodness of a merciful God, who 
never permitted me to go long unrebuked when 
I had wandered widely from his holy guidance. 

About the seventeenth year of my age, as I 
was sitting in a meeting at Woodbridge, I saw 
clearly that, if I was faithful, I should, after a 
time, be entrusted with a gift in the ministry. 
Notwithstanding my having been so favored, I 
went afterwards much further from the simplic- 
ity of my guarded education, in divers respects, 
than I had done before, but mercy followed me 
so nearly and closely, that at times my heart 
was sad, though I was not guilty of anything 
which many thought much amiss, for a young 
person. I indulged, however, in many inclina- 
tions and propensities, which required to be slain 
by the sword of the Lord, before I could be 
brought into a staté of acceptance with Him. 

At length my desires were earnest to witness 
redemption from the world, and in the twenty- 
third’ year of my age, one First-day evening, 
after I came from a neighboring meeting, in a 
solid frame of mind, I went into my chamber, 
and taking up the Bible, opened it at the sev- 
enth chapter of the Revelations, and read the 
last two verses; “ They shall hunger no more, 
neither thirst any more; neither shall the sun 
light on them, nor any heat; for the Lamb 
which is in the midst of the throne shall feed 
them, and shall lead them unto living fountains 
of waters, and God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes.” On reading this passage my 
mind was so opened to view this precious state 
of departed spirits, and, I believe, for a short 
space, so permitted to participate their joy, that 
Peter like, I desired I might build a tabernacle, 
or, in other words, continue in this blessed situ- 
ation. However, I was not allowed to abide 
long here, for, as he was instructed to hear the 
beloved Son of God, so it was given me to see, 
if ever I became of that happy number, I also 
must hear Him who “ endured the cross, despis- 
ing the shame,” Heb. xii: 2, and must experi- 
ence a willingness wrought in my heart to fill 
up my measure of sufferings for the precious 
cause. 

Soon after this time, I was permitted to share 
largely in the Gospel labors of several of the 
Lord's anointed messengers, who were wonder- 
fully led to minister to my state, and proved 
that they were commissioned to preach the Gos- 
pel of glad tidings to such as were seeking a 
city that hath foundations, which I humbly trust 
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was my situation. Among those who were thus 
made helpful to my poor soul, was my beloved 
friend, William Matthews, of York Town, Penn- 
sylvania, whose fatherly attention and notice, 
in so needful a season, will ever render the re- 
membrance of him dear to me, while preserva- 
tion is mercifully granted to abide faithful to 
the requisitions of a gracious Creator. 

When my mind became thus far awakened, 
and was seeking a better and more enduring 
substance than had heretofore been my experi- 
ence, how was my soul often contrited befvre 
my Heavenly Father, both in meetiags and in 
retirement at home. He very frequently caused 
my cup to overflow, so that my heart was 
melted into such a state of humiliation before 
Him for past offences, as to enable me frequently 
to cry unto Him, that his eye might not spare, 
until all within me was brought into subjection 
to his Divine will. At this time [ was favored 
to receive much comfort in reading the Holy 
Scriptures, which I often took up when alone, 
to my consolation and encouragement. Then, 
deeply did I lament that any of my precious 
time had been spent in perusing publications of 
an unprofitable tendency; such as plays and 
romances; and I was made sensible that noth- 
ing I had ever been in the practice of, had so 
much alienated my mind from the love and fear 
of God, or led me so far from the simplicity of 
the pure Truth, as books of this kind. How 
often did I wish I could warn the whole world 
of their pernicious effects, and especially the 
young people in our own Society. Penning this 
remark brings to my remembrance, how in an 
instant, I was entirely weaned from ever desir- 
ing again to look into a book of this description. 
It was by a few words expressed by a beloved 
friend, when I was about reading to her one 
night after we got up stairs and were retiring 
to bed. She queried with me, and I believe 
under Divine influence, “ Dear Mary, is such a 
subject likely to profit us upon our pillows?” 
The question so forcibly struck my mind, that 


I very willingly laid down the volume, and to- 


the best of my remembrance, I never more read 
a page in that, or anything of the like kind. I 
have often thought those few words were indeed 
“like apples of gold in pictures of silver.” Prov. 


xxv: 11. 
(To be continued.) 





Tue TarmBie.—Did you ever take the trou- 
ble to look up the history of the curious little 
bell-shaped, indented piece of metal you wear 
on your finger when sewing, and which you are 
contented to call your “thimble?” It is a 
Dutch invention, and was taken to England in 
1695 by one John Lofting. Its name was de- 
rived from the words thumb and bell, being for 
a long while worn on that member, and called 
the thumbel. Only within the last 150 years 
has the word “evoluted” into thimble. All 
records.say that the thimble was first worn on 
the thumb, but we can scarcely conceive how 
it would be of much use there. Formerly it 
was made of brass and iron only, but of late 
years steel, silver, gold, horn, ivory, celluloid, 
and even pearl and glass have been used in its 
manufacture. A thimble owned by the Queen 
Consort of Siam is shaped like a lotus, of solid 
gold, thickly studded with diamonds, which are 
so arranged as to form the lady’s name and the 
date of her birth and marriage. Queen Vic- 
toria has a very valuable gold and diamond set 
thimble, upon which are engraved many his- 
torical scenes from English history —North- 
western Christian Advocate. 
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A Modern Aladdin and his Beneficent Spouse. 


The Christian Advocate has from time to time 
mentioned instances of the beneficence of Mary 
Hemenway, widow of Augustus Hemenway. 
She died a short time ago, leaviag an estate of 
fifteen million of dollars. Her will, filed March 
14th, provides that, after some designated pay- 
ments to certain individuals, her executors are 
to devote the net income of the whole for a 
period of not more than fifteen years from the 
time of her decease to the support and further- 
ance of certain objects and undertakings in 
which she was interested in her life. 

She named in her will especially educational 
work in Boston and vicinity, specifying the 
Normal School of Gymastics, which instructs 
teachers in the Ling or Swedish system, the 
Boston Normal School of Cookery, the study of 
the subject of American archeology, and cer- 
tain other work. She bequeaths a farm to the 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute 
at Hampton, Va. 

It may be of interest to our readers to know 
how this immense fortune was accumulated. 
The summary is romantic in the highest degree. 
About sixty-five years ago Augustus Hemenway 
became a shop boy in Charlestown, Mass. He 
soon showed an amazing aptitude for business, 
was noticed by a merchant in the South Amer- 
ican trade who took him into his counting 
room, and when he grew to be a man sent him 
to Valparaiso to look after his interests. Soon 
the young man started for himself. His busi- 
ness advanced with wonderful rapidity. Every- 
body was ready to give credit. In a few 
years he returned to Boston and established a 
house there, and sent his brother to South 
America to look after his affairs there. He 
grew so rich that he built his own ships, which 
brought South American goods, hides, woul and 
copper here, and took back American goods. 
He bought sugar plantations in Cuba, copper 
mines in South America, and had transactions 
of such size with the Barings as to astonish that 
house. All this he managed himself, and from 
the beginning never gave a note. 

When he was at the apex of his career he 
went into the office of the China Insurance 
Company, of Boston and expressed anxiety 
about the payment of a trifling debt, saying 
that he was afraid he would not be able to meet 
it. After some talk with him, the president of 
the Company became convinced that his mind 
was somewhat weakened. A. Hemenway reached 
the same conclusion, sent for his lawyer and 
drew up a power of attorney, and placed the 
management of his business in the hands of 
three men, his brother, Francis Bacon, and his 
brother-in-law, — Tileston. This done he re- 
tired to Litchfield, Conn., put himself in charge 
of an eminent medical man, and stayed there 
thirteen years, “satisfied that without perfect 
rest and quiet the machinery so terribly tried 
from boyhood would give out, and the result be 
softening of the brain.” 

He amused himself, occasionally looked at 
the newspapers, but would never allow the word 
“ business” to be mentioned. During this long 
period “the great civil war broke out and was 
extinguished, specie disappeared, new currency 
was born, new channels of trade were opened, 
and new methods of business were evolved.” 
To all these he paid no attention. 

We quote the following, from the story which 
we read at the time, which is without a parallel 
probably in the history of the world, as a study 
in psychology : 
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“ One day, like a clap of thunder from a clear 
sky, a telegram came to Charles Hemenway, 
worded thus: ‘Bring on your trial balance. 
Aug. H.’ The brother telegraphed to the phy- 
sician, The answer came: ‘ Patient perfectly 
recovered. A. Hemenway received his brother 
and the trial balance aud looked it over. A 
few days afterward he walked into his counting- 
room on Lewis’s wharf, hung up his hat on 
the accustomed peg, and sat down to business 
quietly. He was trying his brain. In a few 
days more he looked over the entire transac- 
tions of the house for the past thirteen years, 
and generally approved of what had been done.” 

Immediately he resumed charge of his busi- 
ness, visiting England, Cuba, Valparaiso, and 
London again, and when he died, eighteen 
months later, was in the midst of transactions 
of great importance, in which he exhibited his 
usual sagacity. 

It is said that he never made a serious busi- 
ness mistake. In New York he owned a large 
amount of property. Seeing that the dry goods 
district was drifting over to Church Street, he 
bought a lot of old houses there and erected 
stores. It is affirmed that he received as much 
for one year’s rent as the ground and the old 
houses cost. 

Mary Hemenway’s benevolence did not begin 
at the time he died and left her this vast estate, 
but during the whole of that thirteen years “ his 
wife was an angel of mercy to the poor, going 
about and visiting them, and spending money 
to the extent of a prince’s revenue. All this 
she did without ostentation.” 

We subjoin a tribute to Mary Hemenway 
from the Boston Transcript: “It was her pa- 
triotism that saved the old South Meeting-house 
and established and maintained there the his- 
torical courses which continue to teach the 
young the beauty and worth of American In- 
stitutions and monuments. It was her faith in 
the spirit of modern education of mind and 
body that has established kindergartens and 
women’s gymnasiums and made the training of 
the hand in Sloyd complete the school work of 
Boston. To enumerate the departments of work 
which Mary Hemenway endowed or aided is 
almost to catalogue the subjects associated with 
progressive education in Boston. Her support 
of American archeological research is noted, 
and the summer when a number of Zuni Indians 
were guests at her house at Manchester-by-the- 
Sea, is historical in more ways than one. The 
administration of her fortune during her life- 
time was always one of conscious trusteeship 
for the good of her country and her time. So 
far as possible she eliminated the personal ele- 
ment from her beneficence ; and, considering it 
simply service, liked nothing less than to be 
publicly associated with her gifts. But no one 
ever reaped unsought a heartier harvest of af- 
fection and gratitude than Mary Hemenway.” 
— Christian Advocate. 








“THe Mayor Wants To Sree THEE.”—The 
young man had been to sea, and on his return, 
was narrating to his uncle, an old Montgom- 
eryshire farmer, an adventure which he had met 
with on board ship. “I was one night leaning 
over the taffrail, looking down into the ocean,” 
he said, “when my gold watch fell from my 
fob, and immediately out of sight. The ship 
was going ten knots an hour, but nothing 
daunted, I sprang over the rail, down, down, 
and after a long search found the watch, came 
up, and chased the ship, and climbed back to 
the deck without any one knowing I had been 








absent.” ‘ William,” said his uncle, “ I believe 
thee, but there’s many a thousand that would 
not.” ‘ What!” exclaimed William. “You 
are politely insinuating that I’m a liar.” “ Wil- 
liam,” said the old man, gravely, “thee knows 
that I never call anybody names, but if the 
Mayor of Welshpool were to come and say, 
‘ Josiah, I want thee to find the biggest liar in 
all Montgomeryshire,’ I would come to thee and 
put my hand upon thy shoulder, and say to 
thee, ‘ William, the Mayor wants to see thee. 
—New York Observer. 


TARRY WITH ME. 
Tarry with me Lord till evening, 
For the clouds are bending low, 
Tarry with me through the twilight, 
When the shadows come and go. 


Tarry with me through the gloaming 
As the day sinks into night, 

When the darkness blinds my eyesight, 
Lead me gently on to light. 


Through the midnight watch be with me 
Ere the rosy morn appear, 

Hold my hand when day is dawning, 
Let me feel thy presence near. 


And in sunshine Lord be with me 
When the land is bright with flowers, 
When the birds are singing gladly 
And no thought of sorrow lowers. 


Yet again I ask thy presence 
Lord, when sorrows cross my way, 
When death hovers close beside me, 
Lead me on to perfect day. 


F. E. 


oro 


ONE, TWO, THREE. — (A HOME 
PICTURE.) 


It was an old, old, old, old lady, 
And a boy who was half past three; 
And the way that they played together 
Was beautiful to see. 


She couldn’t go running and jumping ; 
And the boy, no more could he, 
For he was a thin little fellow, 
With a thin, little, twisted knee, 


They sat in the yellow sunlight, 
Out under the maple tree ; 

And the game that they played I’ll tell you, 
Just as it was told to me. 


It was Hide-and-Go-Seek they were playing, 
Though you'd never have known it to be— 
With an old, old, old, old lady, 
And a boy with a twisted knee. 


The boy would bend his face down 
On his one little sound right knee, 

And he’d guess where she was hiding 
In guesses One, Two, Three ! 


© You are in the china closet !” 
He would cry and laugh with glee— 
It wasn’t the china closet ; 
But he still had Two and Three. 


“You are up in papa’s big bedroom, 
In the chest with the queer old key !” 
And she said: “ You are warm and warmer, 
But you’re not quite right,” said she. 


“Tt can’t be the little cupboard 
Where mamma’s things used to be— 
So it must be the clothes press, gran’ma !”” 
And he found her with his Three. 


Then she covered her face with her fingers, 
That were wrinkled and white and wee, 
And she guessed where the boy was hiding, 

With a One and a Two and a Three. 


And they never had stirred from their places, 
Right under the old maple tree— 
This old, oid, old, old lady, 
And the boy with the lame little knee— 
This dear, dear dear old lady, 
And the boy who was half past three. 


—H.C. Bunner, in Scribner's Magazine. 


The Virginia Exiles. 
(Continued from page 4.) 

[The next letter is from John Pemberton to 
his wife Hannah, dated Twelfth Month 18th, 
1777. It speaks the sentiments of resignation 
to the Divine will which might be expected 
from that humble Christian and devoted ser- 
vant of Christ, who years after laid down his 
life in Germany, when travelling in that coun- 
try, preaching the Gospel. The unpleasant 
tidings to which the letter refers, was a proposed 
removal of the prisoners to Staunton, a long 
distance to the Southwest of Winchester, in a 
mountainous and thinly settled country, where 
the difficulty of communication with their fami- 
lies would be greatly increased, and they be ex- 
posed to additional hardships and privations. 
This removal was never carried out.] 


WINcHESTER, Twelfth Month 18th, 1777. 

My Dearty BeLovep Wire:—Thy affec- 
tionate good letter of 3rd instant received the 
13th instant, and that dated the 23rd ultimo a 
few days before, and they brought me the wel- 
come tidings of thy being favored with better 
health, and Divinely supported. May we be 
helped to become under every dispensation of 
allwise Providence truly resigned to his blessed 
will, and if He is pleased in his inscrutable 
wisdom to suffer unreasonable men to afflict 
us, to villify and persecute us, to endeavor to 
copy our blessed Lord and seek his help, to pray 
for those that despitefully use and say all manner 
of evil against us falsely for his sake—we shall 
not suffer more than He suffered, and if it lead 
more to his favor and Divine acceptance, let us 
say, Thy will, O Lord, be done. 

As it looked of late as though our stay here 
might not be long, I was willing to hope the 
hearts of our persecutors would be softened 
towards us, and some way might open in infinite 
Wisdom for our releasement, that we might 
return to our beloved wives and near and dear 
connections and friends, to unite in thankful 
commemoration of the Lord’s mercies, and 
through his help to adore his great Name; but 
it seems the trial of our faith, and the proving of 
our love and faithfulness is not yet ended. 

Yesterday was our week-day meeting, at which 
all my brethren in captivity were present, to- 
gether with our friends, J. P. and J.I. It was 
a season of Divine favor, and our friend J. H. 
stood up with the words of Christ to Peter, 
“When thou wast young thou girded thyself and 
went whither thou wouldst, but when thou shalt 
be old another shall gird thee and carry thee 
whither thou wouldst not,” from which much 
counsel and instruction flowed, and pointed out 
the preciousness of the girdle of Truth, and being 
encircled therewith, our friend J. P. had also to 
express his sympathy; and how satisfactory it 
was to him his being with us; and had to men- 
tion the beauty of the Church coming out of 
the wilderness and leaning upon the breast of 
her beloved. The meeting ended in solemn 
prayer for the continuation of the Lord’s mer- 
cies towards us, and to thank Him for his pro- 
tecting Providence hitherto—and was a prepar- 
ative for our receiving some unwelcome tidings, 
for soon after our meeting ended, we were pre- 
sented with an order, signed by John Pound, 
D.S., to the Board of War to remove us to 
Staunton. The sense of such a spirit of persecu- 
tion continuing, affected our minds with sadness, 
but we were upheld and supported by that 
gracious Divine arm that hath been with us 
under various exercises, and I believe will not 
leave us if we keep a single eye to God’s glory, 
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as I apprehend our trials are not wholly over. 
I am not much moved, and wish the tidings 
may not too deeply affect my dearly beloved 
wife, nor any of the wives of my beloved con- 


nections. I know thy weak frame, and that of 


my two brothers’ beloved wives—but you are 


all taught to know the Source and Fountain of 


best help, which I trust and believe will be 
near, as our beloved friend, J. H., yesterday had 
to express in his testimony to our endeared con- 
nections, and that the Lord still encamped round 
our city, that had been favored with many 


precious visitations, and where the Gospel of 


Christ had been powerfully preached for many 
years. 

: Oh my dear, lean to and trust in the Divine 
arm, and sink not in thy mind. Remember 
our blessed Redeemer, who suffered for us, and 
why should we murmur if we suffer for right- 
eousness’ sake. The Lord has owned us hitherto 
in our sufferings, I can say to his praise. I 
never remember to have enjoyed such a long, 
solid calm, and Divine serenity and peace, as 
since my unjust separation from thee, and am 
preserved in greater bodily health than had 
been for a long time favored with; and though 
to be carried further from home at this severe 
season is hard, yet the Lord is fully able to 
assist with strength to endure hardness as good 
soldiers for Christ. We know our innocence, 
and that since being here I have endeavored to 
conduct circumspectly. 

If John Wilson should be in the city, and 
has leisure, I wish he would post up my books, 
as he is acquainted with them, and will not 
take much time. 

And if thou has thy horses I desire thee to 
ride out as often as thou can, to keep up thy 
spirits, and preserve thy health. 

I have in several letters mentioned the re- 
ceiving my shirts and handkerchiefs by J. Jan 
ney, my stockings by J. Jones, and since, my 
flannel vest; but the stockings sent about 17th 


Jast month, which thou mentions in thy letter of 


the 23rd ult, not yet come to hand, though my 
companions have this week received sundry 
letters of that date, but none for me; nor have 
my breeches and stockings thou mentions in thy 
last, yet come to hand, but expect may, if not 
in time while I stay, will I hope be forwarded 
to me. Do not be too uneasy about my cloth- 
ing. I have at present sufficient, my garments 
holding out bravely ; and though it looks likely 
I shall not have opportunity to write thee so 
often as have done, yet we must endeavor to 
live by feeling and faith, and have communion 
in spirit, which if we dwell properly low and 
humble in our minds, we shall experience. 

Salute me with endeared affection to all my 
beloved friends—to name all I think of would 
take up too much room. I took kindly, dear 
Joyce Benezet’s remembrance of me—my dear 
love to her husband and all, and to my dear 
aged friend, D. Claypoole, to dear Deby Mor- 
ris, M. Haines, &c., &ec. 

Forget me not to my beloved sisters, to dear 
M. Pleasants and her pleasant flock, to J. and 
S. Rhoads and children, all brother James ’— 
poor Phineas in particular—and to all my other 
relations. 

1 hope thou takes some care of cousin Abigail 
(if living). 

To all our dear neighbors, both rich and poor, 
to my friend, John Reynell, O. Jones, &c. 

Now, with true love to thee and our dear 
parents, I bid thee farewell, and remain thy 
faithful husband, 

Joun PEMBERTON. 





My dear love to the wives, &c.,of my brethren 
with me in captivity. They are all well. 

R. Pleasants is here and well; desires love to 
thee, &c. Wm. Atmore came with him, and is 
well. 

It may be some days before we go hence. 


[From Hannah Pemberton to her husband, 

the nineteenth of Twelfth Month, 1777.] 
Puita., Twelfth Month 19th, 1777. 
My Dear: 

This day I received three of thy welcome 
letters of 10th and 6th instant and 19th of last 
month, and am comforted to hear thou art so 
favored with health of body and peace of mind 
in thy state of exile. It would be pleasing to 
hear there was a prospect of thy return, but 
desire to be kept in patience until the Lord 
may see meet to open a way for thy enlarge- 
ment. I would not have my dear too anxious 
about me, as I am brave in health and merci- 
fully helped and supported in much quietness 
and enabled to walk out and attend to business 
more than for some years past, which I esteem 
a great favor, indeed, I have great cause to be 
thankful to Him who is able to do great things 
for us. May we live in his pure, holy fear, and 
then I doubt not but we shall be preserved 
through all. 

Our dear mother and sister Sally, are well. 
Their dear love is to thee and father. I saw 
sister Mary and M. P. yesterday. They stopped 
at our door, and seemed brave and cheerful. 
The dear children often visit me, and I think 
she and Johnny improves; hope they will be a 
comfort to their parents. Please to give my 
dear love to all our dear connections and 
friends. 

Am with endeared affection thy truly loving 
wile, HANNAH PEMBERTON. 


I have sent thee two flannel vests to wear 
under thy shirts. I desire my dear to put them 
on, as thou art used to do, and also thy thick 
stockings. 

S. Emlen’s dear love is to thee. Friend 
Thornton lodged here last night. His love is 
to thee; he wishes thy return—he says he can 
see no reason to the contrary. 





Jane Hoskens, 
(Concluded from page 5.) 

“Soon after this I became acquainted with Eli- 
zabeth Levis, a Friend of Springfield; the way 
and manner of which was this: I had not ap- 
peared in public for a great while, nor felt any 
motions that way. I was very low in my mind ; 
it happened that Elizabeth came to visit Hav- 
erford Meeting where I was, and after some time 
of silence, she stood up and in the authority of 
Truth, so effectually laid open my present state 
that I could heartily subseribe to the truth of 
her testimony. . . . After meeting, Eliza- 
beth took kind notice of me, and said, ‘I came 
here to-day through the cross—the Lord knows 
for what end ; it may be for thy sake.’ I was 
so overcome that I could not speak, but wept 
much and went home rejoicing in spirit, because 
I had met with Divine refreshment, of which I 
was in much need. . . . In process of time, 
we joined as companions in the work of the 
Gospel, as I shall have occasion to mention in 
the course of this account. But to return, my 
mind was still engaged about Chester, and 
strong desires to be with Friends there. . 
I knew the promises of God were yea and amen ; 
and in this I confided. . . . After having 
a severe spell of sickness fur three months, she 
thus writes : 








“ My first going out to meetings was on First- 
day. The meeting was large, by reason of John 
Dawson, a minister from Great Britain being 
there. I sat about the middle of the house, 
under much exercise of spirit, insomuch that 
the Friend was sensible of it, though at that 
distance, and although I did not appear in tes- 
timony, yet I was not hid. I do not remember 
anything remarkable that attended the meet- 
ing. John Dawson was silent, and as soon as the 
meeting broke up, he spoke to David Lloyd, 
saying, ‘Stop that young woman, who sat in 
such a place. I have something to say to her 
from the Lord.’ He spoke so loud I heard 
him, and, trembling, was going away, but Grace 
Lloyd desired me to stay, and kindly told me I 
must go home with her. I excused myself, but 
it did not avail; she would not be denied; I 
must go. I therefore asked of the Friend with 
whom I had been during my sickness, leave to 
go, which she readily gave me, and left a horse 
for me to ride home. 

“ When we came to David Lloyd’s there was 
a great company of Friends; but not thinking 
myself worthy, I would not thrust in among 
them, intending to go among the servants. But 
this was not permitted; for as I was enter- 
ing the parlor, I heard the English Friend say, 
‘Where is the young woman? [ want her com- 
pany.’ I came in and was seated next to him. 
He took hold of my hand, fixed his eyes upon 
me, and after a little silence, spoke to me in 
such a manner, by way of encouragement, as I 
I have not freedom to relate here. Only so 
much I may say, he proved a true prophet to 
me, as I afterwards experienced, respecting the 
work the Lord was preparing me for and about 
to employ me in. But I, like Nicodemus, was 
ready to say, How can this be? Will the Al- 
mighty engage such a poor, unworthy creature 
in his so great a work. He knows I am no ways 
sufficient for the task. But the Divine word 
was, ‘Trust in my all-sufficient power; that 
shall properly qualify thee for every service. 
What I require of thee is, to be faithful, and 
thou shall see greater things than have yet been 
made manifest.’ I felt infinite goodness near. 
My soul bowed in awful reverence to the Divine 
Majesty of heaven and earth; and in the secret 
of my heart, I said, Lord, I will submit to every 
dispensation thou allottest. The Friends pres- 
ent were mightily broken, and were made par- 
takers together of the virtue of light and life, 
which caused such gladness of heart, so that 
little food satisfied some of us. 

“After dinner, the Friend spake to David 
Lloyd and his wife, saying, ‘Take this young 
woman; make her your adopted child; and 
give her liberty to go wherever Truth leads her.’ 
They told him that was their intention; and 
when I was free to come, their house should be 
my home for the future. He replied,‘ Do as 
you say, and the blessing of God will attend 
you on her behalf.’ Grace Lloyd then took me 
into another room, and told me how she and 
her husband were drawn in love to me, the first 
time they saw me at Haverford (as has been re- 
lated), and if I would come and live with them 
they intended to do well for me. 

“I admired at the ordering of Providence, 
in thus providing for me, a poor, destitute or- 
phan, separated from all my natural friends, in 
a strange land, and having no certain habitation 
here, in mutability. Oh, that all would fear and 
serve the living God, whose goodness endures 
forever. It was his own work, and He shall 
have all the praise. We parted in tears, under 
the holy influence of Divine love; and I, with 
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a sense of his wonderful kindness to me, went 
home, rejoicing in spirit, and praising the Al- 
mighty. I entered into David Lloyd’s 
family as housekeeper; having the keys given 
to me, and all put under my care. 

“They had a great family, and everything 
passed through my hands, and as they had re- 
posed such a trust in me, it brought a weighty 
concern on my mind, that I might conduct 
aright, and discharge my duty faithfully, both 
to my principals and their servants ; and, being 
sensible of my own weakness, I many times, 
when others were asleep, poured out my pray- 
ers to God, and asked wisdom of Him who gives 
liberally, and upbraideth not. . . Thus 
as I kept my eye steady to the Almighty, He 
gave me favor among Friends, and with both 
my said benefactors. They were kind and af- 
fectionate, like tender parents, watching over 
me for good; often telling me to mind the dic- 
tates of Truth; and if at any time I felt a con- 
cern to visit any meetings, to be sure to go; 
and they were very careful to provide well for 
me in every respect. This was engaging, and 
my love to them increased daily. I made their 
interest my own as if I was their child, never 
wilfully disobliged either of them, nor left their 
service without leave, even if it were to get some 
trifle I needed, and when a religious concern 
came over my mind to visit any of the churches 
of Christ, they were the first I made acquainted 
therewith.” 

After making numerous visits to the neigh- 
boring meetings, she visited the meetings in and 
about Philadelphia and Bucks County. After 
which she writes : 

“ Although the Lord was pleased to crown 
my labors in the ministry with success, and 
friends everywhere were exceeding kind to me, 
yet I was not exalted; being sensible that of 
myself I could do nothing that tended to good, 
but found it my business to keep in the place 
of waiting, to know the further will and pleas- 
ure of my Lord and Master, Jesus Christ. And 
though I enjoyed satisfaction and peace, which 
the world could not deprive me of, and met with 
abundance of love and respect from Friends and 
others, yet I was not exempt from the buffetings 
of satan, both within and without. : 
I had outward enemies who waited for my halt- 
ing; but, blessed be the mighty arm of Power, 
that supported me through all, while the light of 
Christ manifested the wiles of sin and satan.” 

In or about the years 1725 and 1726, she visited 
in company with Elizabeth Levis, Friends’ Meet- 
ings in Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Pelaware, New Jersey, and some of the New 
England States, soon after which, in company 
with Abigail Bowles (of Ireland), the meetings 
of Friends through Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and some of the Southern States, and in 1727 
visited England and Ireland, returning home the 
thirteenth of Twelfth Month, 1730. Soon after 
which David Lloyd was taken sick and died the 
sixth of Second Month following, she continued 
making her home with Grace Lloyd till her 
marriage, 1738 (her name prior being Jane 
Fenn); she was engaged at various times in 
paying religious visits, with the concurrence and 
certificate of her friends, to the different parts 
of the United States then settled by Friends, 
and in the year 1747, performed a second visit to 
England and Ireland, which she says was very 
painful to body and mind, which she saw need- 
ful for her further refinement, and to fit her for 
ministering to the states and conditions of those 
she visited. 

In the year 1756, while on a religious visit, 























where I lay some days. 
afflicted, yet in the intervals when my reason 
returned, Oh! the peace that I enjoyed, and the 
sweet assurance of my being right, in going this 
journey, such as I never felt so fully before; 


the fourth visit I had paid to New England, 
and likely to be my last, the mighty power of 
God was more conspicuously manifest to my 
soul than I had known after any other journey.” 





she received an injury while landing from a 
sloop, in one of her limbs, which afterwards 
caused her much suffering, yet she performed 
the remainder of her intended visit, after a de- 
tention of about twelve weeks on account of 
her limb. 
another very trying affliction caused by some 
disorder in her head. 


After this, during this visit, she had 


In speaking of this she 
writes : 


“In this condition I was taken to Flushing, 
And although thus 


which bowed me in reverence before the Divine 
Majesty, saying, Lord, it is enough. It being 


Near the close of her account, in 


speaking of the great advantage of real fellow- 
ship in the heads especially those “ who are 
sent forth to preach the gospel of life and sal- 


vation freely,” she remarks, “I am persuaded 
where such are firmly united in the true bond of 
Christian fellowship, it must tend to confirm the 
authority of their message, testifying the joint 
consent to the doctrines they teach, 
strengthening and supporting each other.” 

“ Judge,” she says, “ how great must be the 
disappointment when it happens otherwise ” (and 
concludes it thus), “ May the All-wise God be 
pleased to visit those who have gone out of the 
right path, which by virtue of his light, He had 
graciously led them into, and restore them into 
his favor, so that their latter end may be rest 
and peace forever.” 

This greatly abridged copy of Jane (Fenn) 


Hoskens by marriage, setting forth the care of 


the unslumbering Shepherd of Israel, as well 
as the submission and faithfulness of this dedi- 
cated servant, has been copied with a desire to 
stimulate all who may chance to read it, as well 
as the writer, to try how our lives and experi- 
ence corresponds therewith. 
SADSBURYVILLE, Pa. 


sciidneeieaaietaiiilaBuiiiaibibes 
The Antiquity of Man. 
(Continued from page 3.) 

The theory of widely separate ages for old 
and new stone tools, and for bronze and Iron, 
is one of those scientific fancies which fur- 
ther investigation overthrows. To use the words 
of the Duke of Argyle, “There is no proof 
that such ages ever existed in the world.” 
Nations may all at a certain time have used 
stone tools, but the discovery of the metals must 
have been made much earlier at some places 
than at others. Thus, though flint implements 
have been found in abundance in South Africa, 
iron has been known from very ancient times 
over a large portion of that vast continent ; iron 
ore, as Sir Samuel Baker informs us, being so 
common in Africa, and so easily reducible by 
heat, that its value might well be discovered by 
the rudest tribes. Stone moreover is rare in 
some countries, as for example in Mesopotamia, 
and hence it is not surprising to find that stone 
implements of a very rude character co-existed 
there with an advanced civilization in agricul- 
ture and commerce. Each “ age” in fact runs 
into the other, and tools of all the four kinds 
were used in not a few localities at the same 
time. So far from being indefinitely ancient, 
the stone age in all its characteristics has pre- 
vailed during even the historical period. A well 


































made bronze pin was found in an excavation 
in the Isle of St. Jean near Macon in France, 
which till then had yielded remains of the pol- 
ished stone period, and Chabas found iron under 
similar circumstances elsewhere. “The age of 
bronze must be limited more and more,” says 
Professor Desor ; “ Iron is found throughout it.” 

In Holland tumuli, known as Hunnebedden 
(the graves of the Hunni), are common. Be- 
neath the covering of the soil are found rough 
casings of unhewn stone, covering chambers of 
stone regularly squared and smoothed, with a 
flooring of broken granite. Under this funeral 
urns are met with, along with numerous flint tools 
and weapons, such as polished hatchets, chisels, 
arrow heads, hammers, &c. Some of these are 
rough, that is of the oldest “age;” others are 
partly polished ; still others are polished per- 
fectly. Along with these occur samples of pot- 
tery, often of elegant shapes, and finely orna- 
mented. Fifty of these barrows have been 
opened, without finding any trace of metal, and 
yet scientific men are of the opinion that they 
are not older than the Roman period, when the 
country began to rise above the vast floods, 
which till then had covered it nearly every 

ear. 

Holland and the Low Countries seem, indeed, 
to have been formed from the vast beds of soil 
worn off the Alps and other mountains by the 
glaciers which formerly reached to the North 
Sea, but have now retreated to Switzerland, and 
from deposits from the waters of the Rhine, the 
Meuse, the Scheldt, the Ems and the Yesel. At 
first only the sand hills and other elevations, 
natural or artificial, were habitable, and these 
in Ceesar’s time, were still so many small islands, 
whose savage and brave inhabitants were be- 
lieved to live on fish and the eggs of birds. 
About the beginning of our era, the Batavians 
took possession of the country, but the Hunni 
lingered on among them even during the Roman 
period, and have left the tumuli, apparently re- 
motely pre-historic, but in fact, dating from the 
commencement of our period to A. p. 500. 

The Chevalier de Rossi has found equally 
striking proofs of the lateness of the stone age 
in Italy. “The whole evidence,” says he, 
“proves to demonstration that the new stone 
age was very near that of true history.” This 
conclusion is confirmed by the discoveries so 
frequently made, and every day becoming more 
numerous, of stone weapons mixed with objects 
of bronze. I myself have found early uncoined 
copper money (aes rude) along with polished 
stone weapons; and a number of flint knives 
have been obtained from Etruscan graves. In- 
deed a piece of coined copper money, marking 
a still later period has been found in an Etrus- 
can tomb alongside a stone knife, undoubtedly 
of the “ new stone period.” Not less striking 
are the results of excavations on the sites of the 
Roman-Gallic cities of France. Thus at Bi- 
bracte, the largest, richest, and most important 
town of the Edui, there have been discovered, 
after scientific explorations, remains of pottery, 
jewelry, enamel work, work in metal and coins, 
mingled with flint arrow heads, polished stone 
axes, and a flint knife. The same results have 
been obtained on the site of Gergovia near Cler- 
mont ; and similar stone weapons and tools have 
been met with on the site of Alesia, in the Jura, 
with skeletons of Gauls, their personal orna- 
ments, and weapons of bronze and iron, and 
even remains of their armor. 

The lateness of the stone period has received 
further illustration by the discovery that the 
ancient Egyptians, though already possessing 
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and using all the metals, and enjoying a high 
civilization, systematically used stone tools for 
mining and other purposes. They are met 
with so widely, and under such circumstances, 
through all Egypt, that it appears as if they con- 
tinued to be used freely in common life. Keast 
Lord found in his minute explorations of the 
mines of Midian, that the veins of metal had 
been worked by stone tools exclusively, many 
of which he brought away with him. The 
miners’ huts of rough, dry stone without mor- 
tar, and in everything bearing proofs of the 
highest antiquity, are still standing. Yet the in- 
scriptions show incontestably that these work- 
ings date from within the strictly historical 
period, and even so late as the twelfth century 
B.C. But for these inscriptions, however, the 
mines would have been referred to as an un- 
known antiquity. 

Nor, it is urged, is it necessarily a proof of 
their extreme antiquity that stone tools and 
weapons have been found along with the bones 
of quadrupeds no longer existing in the same 
latitudes. Parts of the mammoth, the cave bear 
and the reindeer have been found at the depth 
of two feet under the surface, in the caves of 
Rully de Germolles; and a human jaw, a mam- 
moth’s tooth, and a fine flint arrow have been 
found at the depth of thirty-two inches. Nor is 
it easy to judge of the time of the disappear- 
ance of animals from a country. Within the 
historical period, the lion, the aurochs and the 
bear abounded in Macedonia, and the boa in 
Calabria. The hippopotamus, which was hunted 
in Lower Egypt S the ancient Egyptians, and 
still lived in the Damietta mouth of the Nile in 
the time of the Caliphs, is now never seen far- 
ther north than 19°. The reindeer seems from 
a passage in Cresar, to have still lived in Gaul 
in his days. 

It is arguing unsafely to say that, because the 
rhinoceros, for example, is now found only in 
the tropics, it never lived in colder latitudes. 
The body of one “ still retaining its corpulency,” 
its skin, its tendons, and some of its flesh, was 
discovered in 1771 in Siberia, on the banks of 
the Wilaji River, a tributary of the Lena at the 
latitude of about 65° north—that is, on a line 
with the middle of Iceland. It was particu- 
larly noticed that it was covered with hair, to 
enable it to withstand the cold; a peculiarity 
which existed in the mammoth also, with the 
same object. That huge animals such as these 
could find subsistence in latitudes so high in- 
volves no difficulty, for hardy trees and shrubs 
still grow far north in Siberia, and therefore, to 
use Professor Owen’s words, “‘ we may safely in- 
fer that the mammoth would have found the re- 
quisite means of subsistence from twigs and 
branches at the present day, and at all seasons, 
in the sixtieth parallel of latitude; and from 
the many proofs of increased severity in the 
climate of the northern hemisphere, we may as- 
sume that the mammoth habitually frequented 
higher latitudes at the period of its actual exist- 
ence. It has been suggested that as in our own 
times the northern animals migrate, so the Sibe- 
rian rhinoceros and elephant may have wan- 
dered towards the north in summer. The hairy 
covering of the mammoth concurs with the lo- 
eality of its most abundant remains, in showing 
that like the reindeer, the northern extreme of 
the temperate zone was its metropolis.” 

(To be concluded.) 





Wuom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, that 
the peaceable fruits of righteousness may be 
realized in our bosoms. 


a 


EIGHTH MONTH 4, 1894. 





A few weeks ago, The Friends’ Review, pub- 
lished in this city, announced that it had coa- 
lesced with The Christian Worker, of Chicago, 
and that the two papers would be henceforth 
published as one paper, under the name of The 
American Friend. 

We object to this title, because it practically 
appropriates that of our own paper, THe FrrenD 
—which antedates both of these publications. 
The prefix American will serve to distinguish it 
from those issued in England, but not from the 
one in Philadelphia. Indeed, The American 
Friend claims to be the representative of our 
Society in America, ignoring the existence of 
the Journal, which, for more than sixty years, 
has labored to promote the best interests here 
of the Society of Friends. 

In view of these claims it seems proper that 
a brief history of the origin of the respective 
journals, and the views they have represented, 
should be given, in order that our younger mem- 
bers, who are unfamiliar with the circumstances 
and conditions under which the journals arose, 
as well as Friends who are older, may thought- 
fully consider whether a combination of the 
lines of thought represented by Friends’ Review 
and The Christian Worker will be such an ex- 
position of the doctrines and testimonies as will 
answer the individual convictions of concerned 
Friends. 

For some years after the commencement of 
THe FRIEND, it was accepted everywhere as 
expressing the views and upholding the interests 
of Orthodox Friends. When difficulties were 
introduced into the Society by the publication 
in Great Britain of doctrinal views, in which 
the writers, probably through a desire to con- 
vince their fellow-countrymen of other persua- 
sions that the Society held orthodox doctrines, 
expressed themselves, on divers points, in a 
manner inconsistent with the ancient standard 
writings of Friends, Tae Frrenp loyally sup- 
— the position taken by Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting and many other Friends elsewhere, in 
its adherence to the original doctrines, and in 
its disapproval of writings whose tendency was 
to modify or change those doctrines. There 
were many persons, both in Philadelphia and 
elsewhere, who sympathized with the writers 
whose books had been criticised, and were un- 
willing to believe that they had departed from 
the original principles of Friends as widely as 
others thought. 

Through the inftuence of such individuals, 
The Friends’ Review was started, as a medium 
of intercourse among themselves and an agent 
in promoting their views. There was no avowed, 
and, probably, with most of those interested, no 
real intention of sanctioning any departure from 
the doctrines of Wriends. Yet the course of the 
paper was necessarily one of opposition to Phil- 


| adelphia Yearly Meeting, in which it originated, 


tending, so far as its influence went, to under- 
mine the influence of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing and to promote disaffection to it in the minds 
of its readers. From its very commencement it 
has been a source of serious concern and sor- 
row to many of the most deeply experienced 
members of our Yearly Meeting, who could not 
but mourn over its effects in leading others 
astray. They have felt somewhat as did the late 
Samuel Bettle, Sr., a man whose wisdom and 
far-sighteduess have perhaps not been equalled 
in our Society of latter years. When the paper 


was issued, and copies of the initial number 
widely circulated, Samuel returned the one ad- 
dressed to him to the publication offive, saying 
he wished to bear his testimony against it. 

The rapid changes which took place in some 
parts of our Society, especially in the Western 
States, in the manner of holding religious meet- 
ings, in the adoption of revival methods, and in 
the practical ignoring of the views of Friends as 
to the nature and qualifications necessary for 
the performance of Divine worship, proved a 
source of embarrassment to those who con- 
ducted The Friends’ Review. They could not, 
consistently with avowed principles, or with the 
feelings of many of their Eastern subscribers, 
indorse such departures from Quaker views and 
o— Nor did they wish to offend their 

Vestern subscribers by an open condemnation 
of these things. So they adopted a_ middle 
course. They praised the zeal and activity of 
the Western “ evangelists,” and spoke of the ob- 
jectionable features as the mere excrescences 
resulting from a revival of primitive zeal, and 
which might be expected, after a time, to drop 
off. 

This qualified praise did not meet the wishes 
of the active and aggressive Western people. 
They started The Christian Worker, of Chicago, 
designed to be in fuller and more hearty sym- 
pathy with their views and methods. By the 
establishment of The Christian Worker, the 
Friends’ Review occupied the undesirable posi- 
tion of heing regarded as neither a firm advo- 
eate of ancient Quakerism nor a full supporter 
of modegn ideas. 

In the American Friend we suppose the edi- 
tor will be confronted with the task of endeav- 
oring to pursue such a course as will be reason- 
ably acceptable to both classes of the former 
subscribers of The Friends’ Review and of The 
Christian Worker, a task apparently of recon- 
ciling two irreconcilable views. 

In this state of things, we increasingly feel 
the importance of Toe FRIEND maintaining its 
ancient position of unwavering adhesion to the 
original doctrines and testimonies of the Society 
of Friends and to the practices which properly 
grow from them. We feel, also that it is en- 
titled to the patronage and support of those to 
whom those principles, testimonies and prac- 
tices are dear. And we ask all such, wherever 
situated, to aid in maintaining and increasing 
our list of subscribers. 





SUMMARY OF BVENTS. 

Unrtep States.—The United States Senate has sent 
the Tariff bill back to the Conference Committee of 
both Houses, without instructions. Up to the 3lst 
ultimo, nothing had been accomplished by the confer- 
ees, and doubts were entertained of the bill being 
passed at the present session of Congress. 

The President has announced the Commissioners to 
Investigate the Controversies between certain railroads 
and their employés, connected with the recent strike 
as follows: Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of La- 
bor; John D. Kernan, of New York, and Nicholas E. 
Worthington, of Peoria, I)linois. 

The Hawaiian Star of Seventh Month 14th, says: 
Judge S. A. Wildoman, Samuel Parker, John T.Cum- 
mings and Major Seward, who recently left for Wash- 
ington, are to lay before President Cleveland a peti- 
tion for the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands to the 
United States. The petition is said to be signed by 
many natives and other royalists who have reached 
the conclusion there is no hope of a restoration of the 
monarchy, and who seek an improvement in the po- 
litical condition through annexation to the United 
States. 

On Seventh Month 30th, the representatives of the 
Hawaiian Royalists arrived at Chicago on their way 
to Washington. They said the primary object of their 
mission was to induce the United States Government 
to refuse to recognize the new Republic of Hawaii. 
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The President on the 30th sent to Congress the latest 
despatches received from Minister Willis. The lat- 
ter reports that upon the receipt of official notice of the 
proclamation of the Hawaiian Republic, he extended 
to the new Government the recognition accorded to 
its predecessor. 

President Debs, of the American Railway Union, ad- 
dressed a large meeting at Terre Haute, Ind., on the eve- 
ning of the 29th ult. After declaring that he was op- 
posed to strikes and in favor of arbitration, he added, 
“T did not order the Pullman strike; I did not even 
have a voice in ordering it.” He concluded by say- 
ing he would never again take part in a strike. 

The town of Phillips, in Wisconsin, was totally 
wiped out by a forest fire on the night of the 27th ult., 
leaving about 3000 people withont food or shelter. The 
loss is estimated at about $1,250,000. It is believed 
more than 20 persons lost their lives. 

Ex-Congressman Cable, of Illinois, lost about $30,- 
009 worth of furniture and rare china in the fire in 
Knox’s warehouse in Washington, on the morning of 
the 25th ult. The total losses are now estimated at 
$700,000e 

The temperature at many points in Minnesota and 
Western Wisconsin was from 100 to 114 degrees in the 
shade an the 27th. 

Capt. Fendt, of steamer Procida (Ger.), from Ham- 
burg, arrived in this port on First-day last, and reports 
on Seventh Month 23rd, a large iceberg about 250 
feet in height was passed in lat. 44° 10’ N., lon, 48° 
19’ W. It had the appearance of an island with a 
large peak that resembled a lighthouse. The peak was 
fully 300 feet high. 

There were in this city last week 504 deaths, a de- 
crease of 78 from the previous week, and of 95 com- 
pared with the corresponding period of last year. The 
deaths of children under 5 years of age numbered 232 ; 
262 were males and 242 females; 86 died of cholera 
infantum; 48 of consumption; 44 of marasmus; 34 
of heart disease; 22 of inflammation of the stomach 
and bowels; 21 of inflammation of the brain; 18 of 
inanition; 15 of old age; 14 of apoplexy; 12 of can- 
cer; 10 of pneumonia; 9 of casualties; 9 of dy¥sen- 
tery ; 9 of typhoid fever, and 9 of diphtheria. 


Markets, &c.—U. S. 2’s, 96 a 100; 4’s, reg., 1133 a 
114}; coupon, 114} a 114}, 5’s, coupon, 119 a 119}; 
reg., 118 a 118}; currency 6’s, 101 a 111. 

Corron was quiet and unchanged. Middling up- 
lands officially quoted at 7$c. per pound. 

Freep. — Winter bran, in bulk, $15.50 a $16.25; 
spring bran, in sacks, $15.50 a $16.25. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.10 a $2.25; do., extras, 
$2.25 a $2.40; No. 2 winter family, $2.40 a $2.50; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $2.50 a $270; Western 
winter clear, $2.40 a $2.65; do. do., straight, $2.65 a 
$2.85; do., do., patent, $3.00 a $3.25; spring, clear, 
$2.25 a $2.65 ; do., straight, $3.25 a $3.50 ; do., patent, 
$3.50 a $3.75 ; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
was not much wanted, and only small lots were re- 
ported at $2.85 a $2.90 per barrel. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 53} a 53} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 49} a 50} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 48 a 49 cts. 

Breer CATTLE.— Extra, none here ; good, 5}c.; me- 
dium, 5}c. a 6c.; common, 33 a 4}c. 

SHEEP AND Lamss.—(Good, 3} a 4}c.; medium, 2} 
a 3}c.; common, 1 a 24c.; lambs, 3 a 5}c. 

Hoos, 7} a 8c. 


Forerign.—Frances FE. Willard observed in a recent 
interview: “If I were the American Ambassador at 
the Court of St James, as doubtless some woman will 
some time be, I should make it my first request that an 
appropriation be put aside by my Government for the 
purpose of sending frequent news items by Atlantic 
cable, which should offset the lugubrious information 
furnished, almost daily, by Dalziel’s cablegrams, to the 
effect that we who live in America are in a chronic 
state of cyclone, epidemic, lynching, strike, drought, 
or disintegration of some sort or other. The impact 
made upon the brain of a whole people by the almost 
daily reception of such distressing tidings from a far 
country must result in an altogether false impression 
of a land where the skies are sunny almost all the year 
round; the people hopeful, happy, and in the main 
honest.” 

A despatch dated London, Seventh Month 27th, 
says: “ The two hundredth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of one of the most notable institutions of 
Great Britain—the Bank of England—was celebrated 
to-day, the charter of incorporation of the bank hav- 
ing been granted on Seventh Month 27th, 1694, by 
William and Mary. The celebration was conducted 
by the officials of the bank and participated in by the 









attachés of the institution and a large number of 
guests,” 

On the 26th ultimo, the Anti-Anarchist bill was 
passed by the French Chamber of Deputies, by over 
one hundred majority. 

Commander Baron Dhanis, of the Belgian troops in 
the Congo State, has reported that the Arabs, Ismalia, 
Mamba and Gaonga, have been found guilty by court 
martial of having murdered Emin Pasha. Chief 
Mserera and his son, Amiel, who are accused of hav- 
ing murdered the explorer Hodister in 1892, and Kit- 
ma and Niambwe, who are charged with conniving at 
the assassination of Emin, have been captured. Others 
implicated in the plots against the European explo- 
rers have been detained. 

The Spanish province of Guadalajara has been 
visited by fierce hurricanes, accompanied by heavy 
rain and hailstorms. The River Segre has overflowed 
its banks, and destroyed what little was left of the vine- 
yards after the passage of the storms, and many villa- 
ges in the province are inundated. 

There were 79 fresh cases of cholera in St. Peters- 
burg on the 28th ultimo, and 49 deaths. The epidemic 
is abating somewhat. 

The London Central News on the 27th ult. received 


the following despatch from Shanghai: “ War has 


been declared between Japan and China. The Japa- 
nese have seized the King of Corea and hold him a 
prisoner. Eleven Chinese steamers are on their way 
to Corea. Most of the troops aboard them are coolies 
armed with bows and arrows Some Chinese steamers 
which have arrived at Corea have been prevented by 
the Japanese from landing troops. It is reported that 
the Japanese artillery sank several of them.” 

On the 2th the following was received: “ The Chi- 
nese war-ship Tsao-Khan, which was captured by a 
Japanese war-ship off the coast of Round Island, is a 
vessel of an obsolete model and was equipped poorly 
for fighting. Although completely cstuatal y the 
Japanese cruiser, the troop-ship offered some resist- 
ance and lost fully a hundred men, killed and wound- 
ed befure she yielded. She was entirely disabled when 
the Japanese boarded her. The troop-ship Kow-Shung 
tried to get away as soon as the Japanese war-ships be- 
gan their attack, and made only a weak running fight. 
The Japanese swept her decks and carried off the Chi- 
nese soldiers by the score. The latest estimate of the 
number aboard her is 1700. Only forty survived the 
foundering of the ship. They say that all her officers 
were killed before she went down.” 


RECEIPTS. 
Received from Pardon Tucker, R.I.,$2, vol. 68; from 
Mary H. Griscom, Phila., $2, vol. 68; from Mary L. 
Warrington, N. J., $2, vol. 68, and for S. P. Nicholson, 


$2, vol., 68 ; from Martha D. Allen, Phila., $8, being $2 


each for herself, Amos W. House, Benjamin S. House, 
and Lewis H. Walter, Pa., vol. 68 ; from Thomas W. 
Newby, Ind., $6, being $2 each for himself, D. A. Thrift 
and Josiah Nickleson, vol. 68; from Henry B. Leeds, 
Agent, N. J., for William Matlack, $2, vol. 68, and for 
Walter E. Vail, $2, vol. 68; from Anna W. Bailey, 
Phila., $2, vol. 68, and for H. Matlack, Pa., $2, vol. 68; 
from Sarah E. Haines, Pa., $2, vol. 68; from Nathan 
Freeman, Ind., $2, vol. 68; from Hannah Mickle, N. J., 
$2, vol. 68; from Anna J. Grimshaw, Pa., $2, vol. 68; 
from Jonathan E. Rhoads, Del., $8, being $2 each for 
himself, George A. Rhoads, M. A. Spencer and Alien 
Spencer, vol. 68 ; from Samuel Woolman, N. J., $2, vol. 
68, and for Lydia Saunders, N. J., $2, vol. 68; from 
Aaron P. Dewees, F’k’f’d, $2, vol. 68; from Barclay 
Penrose, N. Y., $2, vol. 68; from James G. McCollin, 
Phila., $12, being $2 each for himself, Frances B. 
McCollin, Thomas H. MeCollin, Benjamin Vail, Chas. 
Potts, Pa., and Margaretta E. Reed, N. J., vol. 68; 
from Sarah T. House, Pa., $2, and for Elizabeth D. 
Meredeth, $2, vol. 68; from Amy Borton, N. J., $10, 
being $2 each for herself, Henry Darnell, Thamazine 
M. Haines, Japhet B. Joyce and Chas. Edgerton, Phila., 
vol. 68; from B. H. Lightfoot, Pa., $2, vol. 68, and for 
Oscer Steiner, Pa., $2, vol. 68; from Josiah Lippincott, 
N. J., $6, being $2 each for himself, Isaac Lippincott 
and Chas, A. Lippincott, vol. 68 ; from Charles Stokes, 
Agent, N. J., $20, being $2 each for Joseph C. Allen, 
Charles Coopef, Samuel J. Eves, George Haines, S. 
Howard Haines, M. D, Joseph H. Haines, Isaac W. 
Stokes, Levi Troth, Joshua 8. Wills and George Lip- 
pincott, vol. 68; from Ellis Smedley, Pa., $2, and for 
Mary S. Ward, $2, vol. 68; from Benjamin Hoopes, 
Pa., $6, being $2 each for himself, T. W. Hoopes, and 
W. W. Hoopes, Minn., vol. 68 ; from Wm, M. Parker, 
Pa., $2, and for Josephine Worrell, $2, vol. 68; from 
J. Arthur Holloway, Agent, O., $32, being $2 cach for 
Daniel Williams, Wm. L. Ashton, Asa Branson, Joseph 








Bailey, Thomas Conrow, Mary J. French, Ann Hoge, 
Asa G. Holloway, Edwin F, Holloway, Sarah F. Hol- 
loway, Mary Ann Holloway, Henry Stanton, Charles 
Stratton, Branson D. Sidwell, Maria Walker and Talitha 
Anne Briggs, vol. 68 ; from Joseph B. Bettles, IIL, $2, 
and for Wm. Bettles, $2, vol. 68; from Stephen W. 
Post, N. Y.. $2, and for Henry R. Post, $2, vol. 68; 
from Wm. H. Haines, Gtn., $2, vol. 68; from Aubrey 
Howell, Gtn., $2, vol. 68; from Anne Roberts, Phila., 


$2, vol. 68; from John Tatum, Phila., $2, vol. 68; 
from Wm. Archut, Phila., $2, vol. 68; from Ruth 8. 


Abbott, Phila. $2, and for Henry B. Abbott, $2, vol. 


68 ; from Joseph S. Middleton, N. J., $2, vol. 68; from 
Joseph J. Hopkins, Pa., $2, vol. 68; from Joel Bean, 
Cal., $2, vol. 63; from Samuel H. Headley, Pa., $2, vol. 
68; from Deborah D. Maris, Del., $2, vol. 68; from 


Wm. Scattergood, Pa., $2, and for Chas. C. Seattergood, 


$2, vol. 68; from Mary E. Cadwalader, Phila., $2, vol. 
68; from John E. Carter, Gtn., $8, being $2 each for 


himself, Shelter for Colored Orphans, Rebecca 8. Con- 
rad, Pa., and E. M. and L. M. ‘Bhornton, Phila., vol. 
68 ; from P. Ellis De Cou, N. J., $2, vol. 68; from Wm. 
H. Gibbons, Pa., $2, vol. 68; from Richard P. Gibbons, 
Del., $2, vol. 68; from Deborah Satterthwaite, N. J., 


$2, vol. 68; from Thomas Lippincott, Phila., $10, be- 
ing $2 each for himself, Edward Lippine tt, Chas. Lip- 


pincott, Hilles Lippincott, and Amos Wickersham, vol. 


68; from Mary Wistar, Phila., $2, vol. 68; from Sarah 


B. De Cou, N. J., $2, vol. 68; from E. S. Deats, N. J., 


$2, vol. 68 ; from R. J. Allen, Phila., $10, being $2 each 
for himself, Rowland D. Allen, Wm. C. Allen, Sarah 
J. Dutton and Rowland J. Dutton, vol. 68; from Sabina 


Hancock, Pa., $2, vol. 68; from Hugh Foulke, Phila., 


$2, vol. 68; from Rebecca E. Buzby, N. J., $2, vol. 
68; from James W. Oliver, Mass., $6, being $2 each 


for himself, Owen Dame and Mary Page, vol. 68 ; from 
Henry Haines, Phila., $2, and for Hattie L. Deacon, 
Ky., $2, vol. 68; from Martha T. Cox, Phila., $2, vol. 
68; from Edward Reeve, Phila., $2, vol. 68; from 
Mary B. Clement, N. J., $2, vol. 68; from Joel Cad- 


bury, Phila., $2, vol. 68; from Frank M. Normart, 


Phila., $2, vol. 68; from Pliny Gregory, Cal., $2, vol. 
68; from Joseph M. Truman, Jr., for the George 
School, Newtown, Pa., $2, vol. 68; from Walter P. 
Ash, Pa., for L. Caroline Ash, $2, vol. 68. 

Bas” Remittances received after Third-diy evening will 
not appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 


WeEstrown BoarpbtnG ScHoor opens Ninth Month 
4th (Long Term). It is desirable that early applica- 
tion be made for admission of pupils expecting to 
enter, that proper opportunity be given to arrange the 
work of the School. Z. Haines, Sup’t. 

Westtown, Chester Co., Pa. 


Wantep.—A Friend to teach a school within the 
limits of Rich Square Preparative Meeting. A male 
graduate preferred. Address 

Tuomas C. PEELE, 
Rich Square, N.C. 


Frrenps’ Institute. — During the Seventh and 
Eighth Months the rooms of Friends’ Institute, No. 
20S. Twelfth Street, will close at 7 o’clock, P. M. 

By order of the Board of Managers. 








WanTED—A young woman Friend desires a posi- 
tion as companion to elderly or convalescent woman. 
Address “ P” Office of Tue Frienp. 


JOURNAL OF WILLIAM EpMuNbson.—A few copies 
of the third edition of this work, published in Dublin 
in 1820, are on sale at Friends’ Book Store, 304 Arch 
Street. Price $1.00, by post $1.20. 





Drep, Seventh Month 17th, 1894, CHrisTIANA 
Kirk, aged eighty-one years and ten months, a mem- 
ber and Elder of New Garden Monthly and Particu- 
lar Meeting of Friends, held at Winona, Ohio. Al- 
though she had been in declining health for some 
years her last sickness was short and her end seemed 
peaceful and without a struggle. 

——, on the fourth of Seventh Month, 1894, Lyp1a 
Wuite, aged fifty-eight years, an elder of Piney 
Woods Monthly Meeting, wife of Rufus White, of 
Belvidere, N.C. She was the daughter of William 
Wilson, born Twelfth Month 14th, 1835, and married 
First Month 19th, 1854. She was mother of eleven 
children, seven of whom survive her, and were pres- 
ent at her death and burial. She manifested much 
patience in long continued, severe suffering and, with 
Christian fortitude, finished this life with the hope of 
a blessed immortality. 








